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THE PLAGUE OF JOCULARITY. 

BY THE LATE PROFESSOR H. H. BOYESEN. 



Some years ago, at an annual examination in Columbia Col- 
lege, I requested my students to write in German a brief account 
of their lives. To my astonishment more than half of the 
class took this request (though it was printed on the examination 
paper with the regular questions) to be a joke. Of the thirty- 
two responses which I received, seventeen were in a more or less 
jocular vein. One youth informed me that, as he had his eyes 
fixed on the "White House, he did not like to handicap his future 
biographer by pinning him down to any unyielding framework 
of biographical facts which might prove embarrassing to the 
manager of his campaign. It was so much more advantageous 
to leave one's biography in a state of convenient fluidity, until 
the time came when one could know for what purpose it would 
be needed. One could always invent a far more serviceable biog- 
raphy than circumstances were apt to provide. Another embry- 
onic president (from Brooklyn) stated that he was strictly a self- 
made man, having been born in the slums, of poor but honest 
parents, and, after having practised the honorable profession of 
a bootblack, had reached his present exalted position by sitting 
up at night, studying by the light of a two-penny tallow dip, and 
modelling his conduct on such worthies as Dick Whittington 
(minus the cat), Benjamin Franklin (minus the lightning rod), and 
George Washington (minus the veracity). He had never smoked, 
tasted ardent spirits or used profane language, and he attributed 
his rise in life to this heroic abstemiousness, in connection with 
all the other copy-book virtues of which he was so shining an ex- 
ample. 

A third young gentleman declared that he had from the 
cradle been a monument of goodness and stupidity, and related 
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several touching incidents of his childhood which parodied with 
inimitable drollery the good boy of the Sunday-school story. In 
conclusion, he expressed the hope that, in view of his moral 
superiority and his intellectual limitations, I would mark his 
paper one hundred, without reference to its shortcomings, as he 
was the sole support of a widowed mother, a drunken father, and 
nine orphaned children. 

Among the remaining more or less fictitious " lives " there 
were some that were even funnier than these ; and there were 
some clever and good-natured allusions to my own foibles, not 
one of which had apparently escaped those keen-witted critics of 
twenty. But what impressed me more than anything else in 
connection with this unexpected burst of jocularity was that, 
with two exceptions, all the names of the jokers indicated 
American parentage, while, with three exceptions, the names of 
those who gave serious, matter-of-fact responses indicated foreign, 
principally German and Jewish, origin. 

As an exhibition of the national character, I regard this re- 
sult as exceedingly striking. I had observed, many times before, 
the tendency of Americans to take a facetious view of life, and 
extract the greatest possible amount of amusement out of every 
situation. But I had never quite believed that the tendency was 
so pronounced and universal as the above-cited proportion would 
seem to indicate. And yet, as I look back upon an experience of 
twenty-six years in the United States, I am confirmed in the 
opinion that the most pervasive trait in the American national 
character is jocularity. It is by that trait, above all, that Ameri- 
cans are differentiated from all other nations. It is apt to be 
one of the first observations of the intelligent foreigner who lands 
upon our shores, that all things, ourselves included, are with us 
legitimate subjects for jokes. An all-levelling democracy has 
tended to destroy the sense of reverence which hedges certain 
subjects with sanctity, guarding them against the shafts of wit. 

Never shall I forget the shock I felt, the first time I was made 
aware of this spirit of heedless levity which spares nothing 
sacred or profane. More than twenty years ago, when I was in- 
troduced to a venerable clergyman — a kindly and cultivated man, 
but a trifle pompous in his manner — my introducer remarked 
that the reputed reason why the reverend gentleman had lived to 
be so old was that "he was waiting for a vacancy in the Trinity." 
vol. clxi. — no. 468. 34 
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I doubt if such a joke would be laughed at anywhere but in 
the United States. At least a score of witticisms I can recall of 
the same order ; and these are but a small proportion of those 
which have been related to me during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Of course, the people who regard this species of fun as 
proper and innocent will regard the man who objects to it as a 
prig, if not a hypocrite. Another, and perhaps better, apology 
might be found in the popularity of the humorous anecdotes 
about St. Peter, as the guardian of the gate of heaven, which 
abound in all the countries of Europe. But in the first place, 
St. Peter is not to Protestants a sacred character ; and, secondly, 
all the jocular stories told about him are of a mythological and 
semi-symbolic kind, which puts them into the category of the 
fairy-tale. Many naive and innocent tales, in which Christ and 
"Unser Herrgott" figure, are circulated, in their medieval ver- 
sions, among the peasantry in Germany and Scandinavia ; but, so 
far from being in their essence blasphemous, they are survivals 
from a period of more childlike faith and more crudely anthropo- 
morphic conceptions. The American joke, on the other hand, is 
the product of over-sophistication and a reckless determination 
to be funny, in connection with a total want of reverence. 

I have often wondered what was the primary cause of the joc- 
ularity which one encounters everywhere within the borders of 
the United States — and which is verily the only trait that the 
entire population has in common. Even the European immigrant 
who at home would scarcely have made a joke once a year finds 
himself gradually inoculated with the national virus, and surprises 
himself by attempts at wit which are probably more gratifying to 
himself than amusing to his listeners. Having observed this 
phenomenon in the case of several Norwegians, who were surely 
far from being humorists in the old country, I came to the con- 
clusion that the climate was in some way responsible. That our 
dry stimulating atmosphere arouses a high degree of cerebral ac- 
tivity is quite obvious ; and humor is a form of mentality which 
demands a greater complexity of brain and greater expenditure 
of cerebral force than a mere unvarnished statement of fact. 
This alone may go far toward explaining a manifestation which, 
if I had not so frequently witnessed it, I should have pronounced 
absurd. Easier circumstances, which incline one to a more 
cheerful view of life, may also be taken into account ; and the 
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democratic spirit which makes every man his neighbor's superior 
is, perhaps, also a co-operating factor. But, whatever the cause 
may be, there is no disputiug the fact that the national humor is 
infectious. 

I had an amusing demonstration of this proposition a short 
time ago. A seedy and lugubrious Scandinavian ex-student who 
had battled ineffectually with an adverse fate, since he left his native 
land, honored me with a call and suggested that I might relieve 
his necessities by procuring him a professorship in Columbia Col- 
lege. If none was vacant, he would consent to connect himself 
with a less conspicuous institution. Having listened for half an 
hour to his atrocious English, I could not forego the opportunity 
to preach him a little homily, reproaching him with having neg- 
lected his opportunities to become Americanized, and demon- 
strating the absurdity of his aspirations. He then told me a highly 
romantic, dime-novelish autobiography, and ended by requesting 
a loan which would enable him to go somewhere, where I knew 
he had no intention of going. Looking at my countenance, and 
seeing that I did not believe a word of what he had been saying, 
he exclaimed in his native tongue : 

" If I have to lie in order to make an honest living, why, you 
ought to thank your stars that you are so situated that you don't 
have to. If I were inadvertently to lapse into veracity, I should 
starve. No fellow would give me a d shilling." 

I laughed, of course, and apologized for insinuating that he 
was not Americanized. I assured him that his humorous accept- 
ance of his lot was thoroughly American. It furnished me with 
additional proof of the close kinship between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Norseman. 

It is, to my mind, a highly significant fact that humor is the 
only literary product which we export. Occasionally, to be sure, 
an American novel is translated into French and German; but, 
generally speaking, our serious literature is in no great demand in 
any European country. The only contemporary American 
authors who have really an international fame are Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain. Their books, in atrocious flamboyant covers, are 
to be found on every railway news-stand in England and on the 
Continent. The Queen of Italy was reported, some years ago, to 
have asked an American if we had any other living authors than 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain. In 1879, during a prolonged 
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sojcurn in Paris, I had the pleasure of introducing the latter to 
Tourgueneff and receiving the Russian author's cordial thanks for 
having brought the famous humorist to see him. 

" Now, there," he exclaimed, "is a real American — the first 
American who has had the kindness to conform to my idea of 
what an American ought to be. He has the flavor of the soil. 
Your other friends, Mr. A. and Mr. 6., might as well be Euro- 
peans. They are excellent gentlemen, no doubt, but they are 
flavorless." 

One evening, during the same year, when I went with Tour- 
gneneff to a stag party at the house of a renowned litterateur, 
the conversation turned upon American humor. Several French- 
men present, among others Alphonse Daudet, declared that the 
excellence of American humor had been greatly exaggerated. It 
seemed to them grotesque rather than funny. 

" There appeared some American stories, a short time ago, 
in the Revue Des Deux Mondes," said Daudet, " they were by 
Mark Twain ; I could see nothing at all humorous in any of 
them." 

" What were they ?" I asked. 

" There was one named ' The Jumping Frog,' " he replied, " a 
pitiful tale about two men who made a wager about a frog, one 
betting that he could jump to a certain height, the other betting 
that he could not ; then, when the time comes to test the jump- 
ing ability of the frog, it is found that he has been stuffed full of 
shot, and of course, he cannot jump." 

" Well," I queried, determined to uphold my friend, Clem- 
ens, " isn't that rather funny ? " 

" No," Daudet replied decidedly, " I feel too sorry for the 
poor frog." 

All the rest, except Tourgneneff, joined in this verdict. He 
thought the story had been so badly translated, that its real flavor 
was lost in the French version. He thereupon told an incident 
from Roughing It (I think), in order to prove that American hu- 
mor was not lacking in salt. It was the story of an inundation on 
the plains. A party of emigrants have encamped in their wagons 
on a little hillock, while the water keeps rising round about them. 
Days pass and starvation stares them in the face. Every one has 
to eat the most dreadful things. "I," says the author, "ate my 
boots. The holes tasted the lest." 
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"Now," cried Tourgueneff, " isn't that delightfully funny ?" 

All agreed, though with some qualifications, that a point had 
been made in favor of Tourgueneff's contention. 

" But," objected a well-known editor, " how is it possible for 
a civilized man to live among a people who are always joking ? 
In Mark Twain's Innocents Abroad there is a perpetual strain of 
forced jocularity, which at last grows to be deadly wearisome. 
The author tortures himself to find the jocular view of all things, 
sacred and profane. Now, what I want- to know is this : Is this 
attitude typically American ? To me it is essentially juvenile 
and barbaric." 

I took up the cudgels, of course, for Mark Twain, and de- 
clared unblushingly that the jocular attitude toward life was not 
typically American. But since then I have changed my mind. 
I have come to the conclusion that nothing is more " typically 
American" than this more or less forced jocularity. In the 
Western States, and largely also in the East, the man who does 
not habitually joke is voted dull, and is held to be poor company. 
Entertainment, at all social gatherings, consists in telling funny 
stories, and every man who has a social ambition takes care to 
provide himself with as large a fund as possible of humorous say- 
ings and doings, which he doles out as occasion may demand. 
Even public speeches have to be richly seasoned with jokes, which 
(if they do not illustrate anything in particular) are dragged in 
by the hair, and are made the real points de resistance of the dis- 
cource. The non-humorous portions of an after-dinner speech are 
merely the mortar which fills up the intervals and furnishes the 
needed transitions to the jokes. Our most popular orators, both 
in the East and the West, are, as a rule, mere encyclopaedias of 
funny stories. Their discourses are apt to be abundantly inter- 
larded with "that reminds me" — and then comes the anecdote, 
which may or may not have any obvious relation to the text. 

I verily believe that the startling decay of eloquence in the 
United States, since the days of Webster, Calhoun and Clay, is 
largely due to our inability to be serious about serious things. 
We laugh now at the magnificent perorations of the great rheto- 
ricians of the first half of the century ; and a man has to have a 
very great name, indeed, in order to secure attention for a non- 
humorous oration on a matter of public concern. I am aware 
that the late George William Curtis, the last representative of the 
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splendid old school of American oratory, did secure such atten- 
tion ; and Carl Schurz, another great citizen, has happily not yet 
outlived either his fame or his usefulness. But apart from these, 
I cannot recall the name of any renowned American speaker of 
the last decade who is not primarily a humorist. 

Though I should be the last to deprecate a fair seasoning of 
humor in our toilsome and troublous lives, I can not but think 
that the seasoning with us takes the place of the dish and the 
dish of the seasoning. We invert the proper relation. And 
this inversion entails some serious and disadvantageous conse- 
quences. In the first place, it kills conversation. Instead of 
that interchange of thought, which with other civilized nations 
is held to be one of the highest of social pleasures, we exchange 
jokes. We report the latest jests we have heard, and repeat the 
latest comic stories. At a certain season certain stories and jokes 
have a particular vogue, and you hear them at every dinner table 
and at every club you enter. They get to be, at last, an intoler- 
able bore ; and yet, whether you hear them the tenth or the 
hundredth time, your sense of politeness compels you to feign 
merriment. You have to know a man very well before you can 
venture to " ring the chestnut bell on him." No observation I 
made on returning from Europe in 1879 was to me more 
startling than the discovery that in the United States 
there is, properly speaking, no conversation, i. e., con- 
versation of the kind that you enjoy in the best French 
and Italian salons. It is so much easier — it entails, in fact, 
no effort whatever — to rehearse ready-made anecdotes and 
facetim ; and to a hard-worked commercial people it is, I doubt 
not, a great relief to be able to fall back upon this conversational 
coinage, already stamped and polished, which makes no draft upon 
our intellectual capital. An author with whom I recently dis- 
cussed this curious phenomenon offered me, however, another and 
highly plausible explanation. Intellectual capital, he says, is to 
the American too valuable to be expended in mere talk which 
brings no financial return. The merchant expends it in his count- 
ing room, and is tired, if not cross, when he returns to the bosom 
of his family. The lawyer expends it in his office, and the author 
at his writing desk. We have no class of people here who can 
afford to squander their best powers on conversation; first, because 
we do not, like Prance, supply the social atmosphere in which the 
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conversationalist thrives, and accordingly do not make it worth 
while for anyone to aspire to eminence in that line; and, secondly, 
we should probably vote him a bore and laugh at him behind his 
back, if we had him. But the habitual joker we do appreciate; 
the hoarder of funny stories is mistaken for a wit; dinner invita- 
tions are showered upon him, and his path is strewn with roses. 

I fancy that the social condition presented on our side of the 
Atlantic has had no exact or even approximate parallel in the 
lands where civilization is older than it is with us. The more or 
less uproarious debate on political or religious topics which may 
be witnessed in every corner grocery throughout the Western and 
Southwestern States is, to be sure, of common occurrence in the 
corresponding social strata in every country where free discussion 
is not prohibited by law. Though as an intellectual exercise 
such a trial of wit is wholesome and diverting, I should scarcely 
dignify it by the name " conversation." The radiant serenity of 
soul, the bright clarity of thought, the genial tolerance of views 
opposed to your own, which are the essential conditions of that 
happy exchange of winged felicities which I call conversation, 
are, indeed, not unknown, either in Boston, Washington, or New 
York, but they are so rare as to justify the assertion that the 
social man, in his higher evolutions, is as yet practically unknown 
in the United States. The sweetness of tone which often pertains 
to ancient things, matured and seasoned in sunny repose, is not a 
frequent ingredient of the human soul in this land of crude self- 
assertion and mightily wrestling energies. How could it be ? It 
would be a miracle if it were. 

Hjalmab Hjobth Botbsen. 



